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This point of procedure was of considerable importance for a
Great Power whose internal constitution had excited such violent
feelings in the World outside its frontiers that it would have reason
to fear the infliction of slights, and even, perhaps, of a rebuff, if it
were to expose itself to a scrutiny on the part of an Assembly of
states which were themselves mostly of a Capitalist complexion.
Moreover, quite apart from the question of Communism, the Soviet
Union might have been requested, as the result of a scrutiny, to
give international undertakings in regard to the future treatment
of racial, linguistic and national minorities within its borders. This
had, in fact, been the principal matter in which the League had im-
posed conditions upon applicants for admission (e.g., upon the Baltic
States, Finland, Albania and, most recently, 'Iraq).1 In the case of
Germany, this question had not arisen, because the Reich had been
so effectively stripped of its pre-war dominion over non-German
populations that it had not even been thought worth while to include
any provisions for the protection of the residual minorities hi Germany
in the Versailles Peace Treaty. On this account, the admission of
Germany had established no precedent as to how the minorities
question was to be dealt with by the League when the candidate for
admission possessed the status of a Great Power. It was, however,
tacitly regarded as being beneath the dignity of a Great Power to
give international undertakings in regard to the alien minorities
under its rule ;2 and, for the Soviet Government, this would have been
something more than an abstract question of prestige. For although,
on the whole, the policy of the Bolsheviks towards racial and lin-
guistic minorities was conspicuously liberal,3 their policy towards
social and religious minorities was almost without a parallel in its
intolerance; and there were even some national minorities in the

1  See The History oftJie Peace Conference of Paris, vol. vi, p. 572, and tlie
present volume, pp. 198 seqq., 205-6, 207, seqq. above.

2  This misguided idea had been given currency by the Italian Government,
who had vehemently resisted the suggestion that Italy should give guarantees
in regard to the treatment of the German and Jugoslav minorities that were
brought under Italian rule in the Peace Settlement.  The nominal ground of
Italy's refusal was that, in the case of so highly civilized a Power as she was,
such guarantees were unnecessary (see the History of the Peace Conference,
vol. iv, p. 284). This plea, however, was very soon invalidated by the Italian
Government's own conduct, and the true ground of the Italian objection, which
was the punctilio of prestige, was apparent all along.  The line taken by the
Italian Government no doubt had much to do with the reaction of the Polish
and Kumanian Governments towards the minorities protection treaties which
these 'successor-states' could not, and did not, refuse to sign, but which they
always resented as badges of an inferior international status.

3  See the present chapter, pp. 359-60, above.